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Uncle Sam's Part in Postwar Planning 


the war ends there will be a tremen- 

dous volume of “deferred consumer 
demands” and that full private industrial 
transition can therefore be effected without 
active participation by the federal govern- 
ment. This doctrine overlooks the impor- 
tant point that at any time the effective pur- 
chasing power depends upon continuance of 
mass employment and full production. 

The millions of workers and servicemen, 
if once unemployed when the war ends, will 
not draw on their savings, except as they 
cannot help themselves, to buy “deferred” 
things; they will purchase freely only if they 
have jobs and expect to continue getting 
paychecks. In other words, real purchasing 
power can be maintained only through the 
preservation of jobs, and this must be the 
responsibility of the federal government if 
full employment is to be assured through the 
postwar transition and thereafter. This 
necessity must be pressed upon the many 
business leaders who believe the government 
should have no vital part in postwar eco- 
nomic policies and programs of action. 

Why is federal participation essential in 
avoiding economic disaster after the war? 
First, the great majority of private busi- 
nesses and most municipalities will come to 
the war’s end without substantial programs 
to provide the needed jobs for the many mil- 
lions clamoring for employment. Second, the 
numerous individual private and municipal 
plans cannot be integrated to meet the re- 
quirements of the country as a whole with- 
out unified coordination. Third, there will 
be many dislocations between localities and 
industries which can be readjusted only 
through vast supplementary action on a na- 
tional basis. Fourth, the numerous private 
and municipal plans will produce distortions 
and maladjustments which can be balanced 
only by over-all federal action. Fifth, it will 
be virtually impossible for many large busi- 
nesses to finance independently the neces- 
sary reconstruction and retooling. Sixth, 
many projects of vast public importance can- 
not be successfully planned, financed, and 
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purchasing power to sustain the transition to 
full and continuous peacetime employment. 

These objectives can be attained only by 
comprehensive and over-all planning, or- 
ganization, coordination, and particularly 
financing, if we are to assure successful 
transition to full peacetime production with 
real jobs for all. State and local govern- 
ments and individual private businesses 
must develop their own postwar plans, but 
the over-all responsibility and an adequate 
program must be established by the federal 
government to secure cooperation between 
all elements that have an important part in 
our national economy. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, private business in general appears hos- 
tile to federal participation in postwar plan- 
ning, and even Congress has been under the 
spell of anti-government propaganda and has 
set itself against action by the federal gov- 
ernment. The stage is well set for plunging 
the country into an economic abyss unless 
there is quick reversal by Congress. 

What is needed now is real over-all post- 
war planning—enabling legislation, actual 
blueprinting, organization, administration, 
and provision for requisite financing—on a 
national and adequate basis. The prelimi- 
nary thinking in these fields has been well 
done, and a potential program of action has 
been presented to the President and Con- 
gress by the National Resources Planning 
Board. But Congress scrapped the Board. . . 
If the NRPB plan were conveyed into law 
by Congress, with due administrative and 
financial provisions, we could face quite 
serenely the problems of postwar economic 
transition. In short, we must have effective 
participation by the federal government in 
providing jobs after the war if we are to 
prevent general economic collapse and mass 
unemployment.—Abstract of remarks by 
John Bauer, consulting economist and direc- 
tor of the American Public Utilities Bureau, 
at the 30th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association at Chi- 
cago on September 11, 1943. 
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Cities in the World Outlook 


By LOUIS BROWNLOW * 
Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Address delivered at the closing luncheon session of the 30th Annual Conference 
of the International City Managers’ Association in Chicago on September 14, 1943. 


S I look about this gathering of city 
managers I remember many confer- 


ences I have attended, and naturally I 
think of some of the changes that have taken 
place during the years. Some of them are in 
the conferences ‘themselves; the discussions 
are pitched on a higher plane and have to do 
with more important things than they did 
when I first came to these meetings. We are 
better managers than we used to be and 
communities are accepting the concept of 
management to a greater extent than they 
used to. 

I would like first to review in a general 
way what has been said at this conference. I 
can say with admiration that what has been 
said falls into a logical pattern—one which 
arises from the fact that this is a group of 
managers concerned with the problems of 
management. 

What was said: First, there were the key- 
note speeches on planning, from the point of 
view of private enterprise and of govern- 
ment. They were followed by a panel in 
which planning was discussed over and over 
again. It was evident from the discussion 
that we are agreed that there should be a 
plan and that management should bring 
things together so that a plan can be carried 
out. That agreement led logically to a dis- 
cussion of what tools the manager must have. 
First, the men to use, then the financing, and 
then the necessary administrative processes. 
Not much was said about the difference be- 
tween the process of policy formation and 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Brownlow was formerly 
president of the board of commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; has been city manager of 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee; 
and was chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management. He is a past 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association and an honorary member of the 
Association. 


that of policy determination. But Mr. 
Dykstra attempted to lead our thinking so 
we would make a distinction between the 
possession of those administrative skills 
which make possible the administrative func- 
tion, and the mastery of them. All that was 
as well said as it could have been said. 

I am going to take just a few minutes to 
talk about what was left unsaid, even though 
perhaps it was not unthought of. If we are 
going to carry out our plans, and if we can 
assemble the men and the money, the ad- 
ministrative skills, and the dynamic leader- 
ship, then we have to ask another question— 
where is all this going to be done? We have 
answered what and how, but we must ask 
where. In this particular group most of us 
were thinking about that part of the plan 
which will be carried out by local govern- 
ment within municipalities. But that is not 
enough. We have to know about the world 
in which those municipalities exist. It will 
not be sufficient to think of a certain city in 
a certain state in the United States. We will 
have to carry out our plans, whether we want 
to or not, in a world which has shrunk almost 
beyond recognition—it has become so small 
that any major activity in one part of the 
world affects all other parts of the world. 

For this reason, while proceeding with our 
plans we will have to give consideration to 
this greatest of all possible questions: In 
what world will all this be done? Will that 
world be bound or free? Will it be enslaved 
to fascism or a world free in democracy? 
That question we are now attempting to 
answer. Every one of us here believes with- 
out a shadow of a doubt that it will be an- 
swered in one way only, and to that end we 
are willing to prosecute the war to the extent 
of all our abilities and all our resources. The 
answer to this question must be that we will 
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carry out our plans in a free, democratic 
world. 

But not all of the shackles that hamper a 
slave are political. We can have a demo- 
cratic political framework and still have a 
world bound. We may be enslaved to the 
past. Most free democratic systems that 
have perished have perished not because of 
an attack from without, not because of ene- 
mies within, but because they were enslaved 
to the past. The power of the people to rule 
themselves diminishes in proportion as their 
leaders lack imagination. Their enslavement 
is increased just in proportion as they are 
unwilling to turn from the past to the future. 
The world even then may still be bound if 
its political, its economic, its social, and its 
spiritual leaders enslave their thinking and 
thereby bind the people to routine. A free 
man is not free if there is any border to his 
mental activity or any term fixed to what he 
is to do. A free man is free within the bord- 
ers of what he does in his ordinary everyday 
life, but he will lose that freedom if he 
ceases to adventure beyond those borders. 

And one of the tasks, then, of the leader- 
ship which in our world is a responsibility of 
management, is to see that when we win this 
war—as we shall—we will then have the 
courage and the imagination to make our- 
selves free of the past and free of routine 
and face our future unafraid. It is in that 
new world after the war that you will have 
to carry your plans into fruition. It is for 
that world you must recruit your personnel 
and find your financial requirements, and to 
that world you must devote your administra- 
tive skills and your leadership. 

It is not enough merely to be free. We 
must be bold enough to face the future. 
There are two ways of facing the future 
courageously. There is the negative way of 
not being afraid of what the future will bring 
to us. And there is the positive way, in 
which the leader says, “The future is ours; 
we do not intend to fear what it brings to us 
because we intend to command it and direct 
it and to remove the evils which we and our 
fathers have experienced.”’ There is every 
reason why a courageous leader, a brave, free 
man looking into the future, will need to be 


informed of the history of the past not only 
to get inspiration from earlier leaders, but to 
be informed of the errors of those who failed, 
and so that he will know that no man who 
faced the future with fear ever realized any- 
thing but fear. 

Also we must remember that this world 
is one world. We have got to think upward 
from the level of local government through 
four levels of government. Up to 30 or 40 
years ago in this country any problem that 
came up from the people was first subjected 
to this question: Is this particular task to be 
entrusted to local government, state govern- 
ment, or federal government? And still 
nearly all our terminology, most of our 
everyday language, and a great deal of our 
ordinary thinking is shaped by that alloca- 
tion of the responsibilities of governmental 
services among the three principal levels of 
government. 

But 30 or 40 years ago our actual practice 
began to change, so that today we no longer 
allocate an activity to one or another of the 
three levels of government in this country. 
We apportion a part of it to each of the 
three levels. We are not nearly so much the 
rivals in our several jurisdictional levels that 
we used to be. We are not fighting each 
other so much as our ordinary everyday 
language would indicate. We are witnessing 
the growing up in this country of cooperative 
government and in our most important ac- 
tivities we discover that all three of the 
levels of government are concerned with the 
proper administration of those tasks that the 
people have decided are governmental in 
nature. When we realize that and can change 
our language so that it will come nearer to 
the actual fact we will have gone a long way 
to the solution of many of our most vexing 
managerial problems. No longer can these 
problems be answered in terms of either fed- 
eral or state or local government—it is and. 
I am always amazed when I hear a local 
government official say he is hampered by 
the enmity of the state or federal govern- 
ment because he is fighting himself. For each 
one of us is a citizen of all three, and we are 
running all three, and all three are necessary 
in our national system. 
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But now the three levels of government 
are not enough, because whether we like it or 
not and whether or not our thinking is suffi- 
ciently adjustable and our language suffi- 
ciently elastic, we are a part of one world. 
How much you are going to accomplish with 
your plan in your city for highways, airports, 
and hospitals is going to be determined not 
by what you do in your city, not by what is 
done in your state capital, not by what is done 
in Washington—it is going to be determined 
in all parts of the world. What is done in 
China will have a repercussion on what is 
done in the United States, and vice versa. 
What is done in Russia will have an effect 
on Australia; events in the South Seas will 
help determine the destiny of Canada. 

No one can see the exact shape of things 
to come, but we may be sure of one thing in 
the future, assuming that we have won the 
war and are free men, that we have courage 
and wit enough to have won the peace and 
remain free, that we are brave men and will 
command our future through the democratic 
process of working for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. We may be sure that, 
as these four levels of government operate 
in the world to come, that the role of the 
city will be greater than it ever has been 
before. I think that we will restore the 
ancient connections in meaning between the 
city and civilization, between the urban com- 
munity and urbanity, as we build the world 
of the future. 

Some of us think of the United States as 
a young country. Yet our government is one 
of the oldest in the world. Since 1789 the 
constitutional structure has been changed in 
every other country of any importance. So 
we are the oldest country in the whole world 
politically. We have managed to keep our 
basic structure by carefully avoiding too 
much detailed blueprinting, and it has lasted 
now nigh onto a century and three-quarters. 
During that time a great many new countries 
have grown up, or after political revolutions 
have proceeded to build new social struc- 
tures. In those countries one pattern repeats 
itself over and over again, which makes them 
different from the United States: the city 


and urban populations emerge as the chief 
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factor in their new development. It is true of 
Australia, the Dominion of Canada, Argen- 
tina, Revolutionary Russia, and Revolution- 
ary China. Technological processes are 
changing the task of the production of food, 
and the food producers are making so many 
demands on the processes of communication 
and fabrication that more and more our 
people are being grouped into cities. In this 
free democratic world the city will have a 
place of importance the like of which it has 
not known since technological processes have 
made neighbors of all the world. 

And our plans even locally will have to be 
made by men with enough imagination to 
cover the whole wide world and its concerns. 
We look forward in the next decade to the 
renaissance of the city. In Europe it will be 
a rebuilding task on a scale never before 
dreamed of. The cities in Europe will be 
rebuilt from rubble and ashes. In Latin 
America there is already a resurgence of the 
city. In the last two or three years I have 
been keeping in close touch with municipal 
affairs there. They are going to rebuild cities 
too—they are going to rebuild them with an 
eye to greater convenience and greater 
safety. The task of rebuilding in China is 
one so amazing in scope that we could put 
all that we have done in 150 years in one 
heap and it would be a very small part of the 
task being faced by the Chinese, who will 
solve a major part of their problem of re- 
building by the construction of great Chinese 
cities. If we fail in America to know what is 
being done in Europe, in Russia, in Asia, and 
in Latin America, I believe that so greatly 
has the tempo of history increased that at 
the end of a quarter-century the great coun- 
tries of the North American continent will 
be followers and not leaders. 

I don’t believe we shall fail because I be- 
lieve with all my heart that we have discov- 
ered here in the United States, and to a very 
large extent in this group, the secret of how 
the human possibilities and the raw mate- 
rials that are about us may be united by our 
imagination and foresight—it can be done 
only by management. 

Our enemies made much of the decadence 
and inefficiency of the democracies in the 
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days when the democracies for want of vision 
were following the policies of appeasement 
and surrender. But since the tide turned the 
democracies have proved that they can do 
more than merely win battles. They have 
proved themselves so thoroughly the masters 
of the methods of management that man- 
agement might almost be considered their 
private possession, their secret weapon. For 
centuries two things have been considered 
difficult or almost impossible in the manage- 
ment of a military campaign: to coordinate 
completely the efforts of naval units with 
those of land units, and to coordinate com- 
pletely the efforts of armies in an interna- 
tional coalition. 

And yet in the campaign that has just 
finished and the campaign that is just begin- 
ning we see British and American forces 
mixed together under joint command, and 
warships taking part in land battles not only 
by bringing troops into action but by shell- 
ing enemy tanks and artillery from the sea. 
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Moreover, those military units are supported 
by an international political and economic 
system under which combined boards of the 
allied nations make the key decisions regard- 
ing the use of our raw materials and the dis- 
tribution of our goods, while remaining fully 
responsible to the democratically chosen au- 
thorities at the heads of our countries. Thus 
the democracies have proved themselves 
stronger than tyranny in the very field in 
which tyranny boasted its superiority—war- 
fare and international relations. 

This demonstration of the effectiveness of 
our democratic planning and management 
leads me to hope that our cities will partici- 
pate in the worldwide effort to bring together 
our men, money, and materials for the ac- 
complishment of a plan, and that that plan 
will enable us to lead, not as superiors but 
as fellows, not as conquering captains but as 
good neighbors—will enable us to lead the 
communities of other countries of the world 
to a brighter and a better future. 


Postwar Planning—Training for Action 


By LEONARD G. HOWELL * 
City Manager, Port Huron, Michigan 


months done a great deal of talking 

about postwar planning. Everyone 
seems agreed that such planning is desirable 
and that there should now be more work 
and less talk. Unfortunately, however, some 
municipal officials have thought that action 
consists mainly of making up a list of public 
works projects, while others have not known 
just how best to organize the community 
and how to go about the task of doing the 
planning job. At the same time most local 
officials have realized the need for coopera- 
tive action and also the need for making use 
of all the available planning techniques. 


TVA iments do officials have for many 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Howell, who was city 
manager of Ironton, Ohio, for 11 years before 
accepting his present position in 1941, is first vice- 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association and a member of the Association’s 
special committee on wartime and postwar plan- 
ning. 


To aid municipal officials in doing a com- 
prehensive planning job was the chief pur- 
pose of a five-day “postwar planning insti- 
tute” held at Lansing, Michigan, on October 
11-15. This institute, which was in the na- 
ture of an experiment, was sponsored by the 
American Municipal Association, the Mich- 
igan Municipal League, and the Michigan 
State Planning Commission, and was con- 
ducted by the American Society of Planning 
Officials. To assure maximum individual 
instruction it was decided in advance to limit 
the group to 50 members. Therefore only 
officials of the 26 Michigan cities with a 
population of 15,000 or more were invited, 
and the actual number registered was 52 
representatives of 17 cities and two counties. 

The curriculum for the institute was out- 
lined in considerable detail in a syllabus- 
notebook prepared by the staff of the Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials and made 
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available to all registrants through the Mich- 
igan State Planning Commission. The chief 
reference materials used consisted of four 
items: (1) Action for Cities: A Guide for 
Community Planning (1943), (2) Planning 
for the Small American City (1936), both 
published by the Public Administration 
Service; (3) Local Planning Administration 
(1941), International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation; and (4) Our Cities: Their Role in 
the National Economy (1937), National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Lectures were scheduled so that two prin- 
cipal topics were covered each day with time 
reserved at the close of each session for dis- 
cussion of specific problems. The main topics 
were: (1) introduction: an approach to 
community development; (2) the people to 
be planned for: population problems; (3) 
the economic base of the community; (4) 
the physical structure of the community: use 
areas, transportation, circulation, air trans- 
portation, and the community; (5) com- 
munity building, decay and possible rehabili- 
tation: housing in the community picture; 
(6) community services, health, welfare and 
recreational facilities; (7) public adminis- 
tration, public finance, public works; (8) 
planning procedures and aids: outline for a 
comprehensive development plan; (9) or- 
ganization for planning; (10) special prob- 
lems and recommendations for action. 

The lectures were based on planning prob- 
lems peculiar to Michigan’s communities and 
regions. With frequent comparisons to plan- 
ning procedures developed in other states, a 
well-rounded picture of up-to-date technical 
and administrative practice was obtained. 

The American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, of which Walter H. Blucher is director, 
assumed major responsibility for the lec- 
tures, and a number of experts were present 
to discuss specific aspects of the problems as 
they arose. These included: G. H. Perkins 
and I. S. Shattuck of the National Housing 
Agency; George D. Butler of the National 
Recreation Association; Harold F. Alderfer, 
planning consultant, American Municipal 
Association; Louis Wirth of the University 
of Chicago; D. Grant Mickle of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation; Herbert A. 


Olson, director of the Michigan Municipal 
League; and many others from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Michigan State College, 
Michigan State Planning Commission, and 
important state departments. 

It was readily agreed at the outset that 
public works projects were only part of the 
job of planning and that cities needed to 
study their industrial future, population 
trends, and social needs. The discussion cen- 
tered on methods of organizing a planning 
program, techniques for bringing plans and 
ideas together, methods of determining pri- 
orities, and selecting types of projects which 
would promote the growth of cities. 

Great changes in our way of living were 
predicted by some speakers who said that 
the average postwar city can expect to con- 
tain fewer children and more adults, more 
houses and smaller families, that suburban 
developments would offset by far the growth 
of the city, and that welfare and social 
security burdens would not be light. Officials 
were admonished that school building pro- 
grams should be undertaken with full under- 
standing that the birth rate which rose 
shortly after the start of the war is declining 
and may be expected to fall farther if his- 
tory repeats. It was suggested that attention 
should be given to providing adult education 
facilities because 75 per cent of the adult 
population of Michigan lacks complete high 
school education. 

The last day of the planning clinic was 
devoted to an evaluation of such matters as 
personnel and finances; public policies; re- 
lationship of community planning to the 
region, state, and nation; special problems 
of various sized communities and economic 
regions; revolutionary nature of community 
development; and a review of the steps in 
planning procedures. 

This institute was a test conference to 
determine the correct procedure for a series 
of similar institutes in other parts of the 
country. It was a great success from the 
point of view of municipal officials who at- 
tended, and the Michigan Municipal League 
immediately made arrangements for holding 
six regional institutes in Michigan for the 
officials of cities below 15,000 population. 
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The Making of Administrative Decisions 


A composite of ideas developed at a panel discussion in which more than 
100 city managers participated at the 30th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in Chicago early in September, 1943.* 


HE heart of the manager’s job lies in 

making certain fundamental decisions 

for the city government—and perhaps 
also in refusing to make other decisions 
which should properly be made by his sub- 
ordinates. Which decisions should the man- 
ager make and which should he delegate? Are 
there any criteria or standards, applicable to 
the small city and the large city alike, which 
will guide the manager in dividing the de- 
cision-making job between himself and his 
city council on the one hand and his depart- 
ment heads on the other. 

The members of this panel believe that 
there are such standards, and that by and 
large they do not depend on the size or other 
local peculiarities of the city for their appli- 
cation. To keep the discussion within bounds 
it will be confined to the division of work be- 
tween the city manager and his administra- 
tive staff—the problem of council-manager 
relations and the proper line of demarcation 
between the legislative body and the chief 
administrative officer will not be taken up. 
The question to be answered here is: ““What 
decisions should be made by the city man- 
ager and/or the city council, and what de- 
cisions shall be made by the subordinate 
administrative officers?” 


First, any decision to increase or decrease 
appreciably a service which the city provides 
its citizens should come to the manager for 
approval, either for his decision or so that 
he may present the matter to the city coun- 


* Epiror’s Note: Six city managers were mem- 
bers of the panel: John H. Ames, Ames, lowa, 
chairman; George E. Bean, Escanaba, Michigan; 
Carl Budwesky, Alexandria, Virginia; L. P. 
Cookingham, Kansas City, Missouri; C. A. Har- 
rell, Schenectady, New York; and Lowell W. 
Monroe, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. Herbert 
A. Simon, staff member of the International City 
Managers’ Association and assistant professor of 
political science, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
acted as secretary of the panel. 


cil for determination. If, for example, a 
group of citizens makes it known that they 
would like a more complete program of snow 
removal than has been carried on in the past, 
their request should be neither approved nor 
denied by the public works director without 
clearance with the city manager. Of course 
if the question has once been decided and a 
new request comes from another source 
within a short time a new clearance would 
not be necessary. Illustrations of decisions of 
this kind could be multiplied—change from 
curb to house collection of garbage, substan- 
tial change in playground hours, and so 
forth. 


Second, any change in policy with respect 
to the enforcement of municipal ordinances 
or regulations affecting citizens should clear 
over the manager’s desk. Although the en- 
forcement of regulatory ordinances is usually 
entrusted to individual departments, the 
manager has an over-all responsibility for 
all such regulations. Although good admin- 
istrative practice requires a periodic weeding 
out and codification of ordinances, it is un- 
fortunately true that in most cities there are 
regulations which for one reason or another 
have fallen into disuse and are not enforced. 
Wherever such a circumstance exists, the 
department concerned should not be per- 
mitted to alter its enforcement policy with- 
out the approval of the city manager. 

Suppose, for example, that an ordinance 
requiring dated labels on milk bottles has 
been dormant for ten years. A housewife 
finding a dead cricket in a milk bottle writes 
a letter to the newspaper and a teapot- 
tempest results. It is not at all unlikely that 
the health officer will be tempted to initiate 
a program of “strict enforcement”—includ- 
ing enforcement of the date-label require- 
ment. The result will be a milkless morning 
for the city’s households and a storm of crit- 
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icism for the city manager. No decisions 
have more serious consequences for the pub- 
lic relations of the city government than 
those involving law-enforcement policy. 


Third, any essential variation in the 
budget should receive the city manager’s 
approval. This is very closely related to the 
first topic discussed—changes in public serv- 
ices—but is important enough to deserve 
separate treatment. The budget sets up a 
program of work for the year either in terms 
of work units or at least in terms of dollars- 
and-cents of expenditures. The city manager 
spends a good many weeks of discussion and 
thought each year on his budget, and after 
the program has once been formulated by 
the manager and his staff and adopted by the 
council any variation from that program 
should be cleared with the manager. 

For instance, if a large amount of money 
is allotted for street repairs, and because of 
gas rationing the repair program is not as 
extensive as before, even though there has 
been no lowering of standards, a transfer of 
funds from this program to some other serv- 
ice where requirements have increased, say 
street cleaning, should not be permitted with- 
out the manager’s approval. Similarly, if the 
accounting department has been allotted 
funds for new adding machines, and later 
decides it would like accounting machines 
instead, that change should be discussed and 
cleared with the manager. 


Fourth, any matter which is to be pre- 
sented to the city council, should first be 
brought to the attention of the city manager. 
A troublesome problem for any manager is 
that of knowing in advance what is going to 
be presented to the council. Matters for 
council consideration originate chiefly in four 
different sources: (1) the manager himself, 
(2) department heads, (3) citizens who pre- 
sent their suggestions to the manager or in 
person to council members or before the 
council, and (4) councilmen. 

It is desirable that the manager know all 
these matters in advance, though it is prob- 
ably impossible completely to eliminate by- 
passing except in the case of department 
heads. Assume, for example, that a depart- 
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ment head who has a grievance or problem 
which he has not cleared with the manager 
presents it in person or in writing to the 
council. This may cause serious embarrass- 
ment not only to the manager but to the 
council as well. If the manager permits re- 
peated insubordination of this kind, his 
administrative authority and his influence 
will be undermined and his usefulness to the 
city gravely impaired. 

How can the manager deal with this prob- 
lem? It is obviously neither possible nor 
desirable that he stand as a censor between 
the council and the public and administra- 
tive departments. He must have information 
on these matters, not to keep them from the 
council but so that when they are presented 
he will have the information necessary to 
assist the council in reaching an intelligent 
and well-considered decision. If the manager 
has an “open door” policy, making it easy 
for his employees, the public, and council- 
men to discuss matters with him, it will usu- 
ally seem to them the most natural and 
simplest procedure to come to him first, be- 
fore raising matters for council consideration. 


Fifth, whenever a citizen or councilman is 
dissatisfied with some aspect of city opera- 
tions and is unable to receive satisfaction 
from the department head concerned, the 
manager must evidence his willingness to re- 
view the decision of his subordinate. Appeals 
of this kind take as much of the manager’s 
time as any other single item, but if he is 
to stay on top he must be able and ready to 
deal with them. He must deal with com- 
plaints that come from citizens; he must 
deal with complaints from councilmen them- 
selves; he must deal with employee com- 
plaints. If the manager doesn’t handle these 
complaints they will be handled by the coun- 
cil, right over his head. 


Sixth, the manager must resolve all con- 
flicts which arise out of inter-departmental 
relations. Frequent inter-departmental feuds 
may be a symptom of faulty organization or 
of the incompetence of one of the adminis- 
trators involved. But in the best of organiza- 
tions the exact division of work between two 
departments will sometimes be in doubt and 
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a disagreement will result. It is a primary 
function of the manager to step in and 
straighten out such disagreements before 
they reach the “feudin’” stage. A public 
works department and a park department, 
for example, may each think that the other 
should maintain a storm drain running 
through the park system. The public wants 
service—it does not care what department 
provides the service—and to prevent aggra- 
vating delays due to buck-passing the man- 
ager must step in promptly to assign re- 
sponsibility in such cases. The corollary to 
this principle is that department heads must 
be trained to bring their differences to the 
manager, without rancor and without delay, 
whenever (and this should not be too fre- 
quently) they cannot settle them in a spirit 
of mutual accommodation. 


Seventh, decisions involving relationships 
with other governmental units are a direct 
responsibility of the manager. These outside- 
units may be divided into two classes: those 
at the local government level, and those 
above the local government level. 

Citizens come to the manager’s office with 
complaints and grievances about agencies 
over which the manager has no control. State 
or county officials having some local problem 
take it up with the city manager because he 
is the man closest to the problem. The man- 
ager can, of course, refuse to deal with ques- 
tions outside the scope of his formal author- 
ity, but in doing so he will not improve the 
attitude of citizens toward their city govern- 
ment, and he will unwittingly teach them to 
by-pass him in their dealings with the city. 

Similarly when the city is requesting 
funds, or legal authority, or some service 
from a state or federal agency, the city’s re- 
quest will carry more weight if it is pre- 
sented by the manager, than if some subordi- 
nate makes the contact. Furthermore, in 
these situations the subordinate seldom has 
sufficient over-all knowledge of the city’s ad- 
ministration or authority to conclude an 
agreement. 


Eighth, when an emergency arises in the 
city, for which no procedure has been worked 
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out, the handling of the emergency should be 
under the manager’s direction—or he should 
designate the official who is to be responsible 
for handling it. Of course there are all kinds 
of “emergencies.” If the street superintend- 
ent is ill and cannot go to work there should 
obviously be another man who can take over, 
without the intervention of the manager. The 
real emergencies are serious floods, strikes, 
conflagrations, and the like, where the man- 
ager should be on the job to make decisions. 

The reasons why the manager is concerned 
in such cases are clear. First, even if his sub- 
ordinates are fully capable of coping with 
the problem and have adequate authority, 
citizens will come to the manager with their 
problems and will expect him to be informed 
and on the job. Second, although the fire 
chief has sufficient authority to deal with an 
ordinary fire, the control of a conflagration 
requires close cooperation with the police de- 
partment, the water department, and other 
agencies of city government. The manager 
must be on the job if for no other reason 
than to make certain that this cooperation is 
instantaneous and complete. The manager’s 
administrative skill will be exhibited in seri- 
ous emergencies by his ability to intervene 
just far enough and no farther than is neces- 
sary to make certain that his subordinates 
have sufficient authority to cope with the 
situation. If he refuses to go this far he will 
be tempting chaos and disaster. If he goes 
farther he will undermine the self-confidence 
and self-reliance of his subordinates. 

After the first time it occurs an emergency 
is no longer an emergency. A city govern- 
ment which has worked out a careful disaster 
preparedness plan adaptable to a wide va- 
riety of circumstances, and which has kept 
its staff trained in the carrying out of the 
plan, will require only a minimum on-the- 
spot direction from the manager. Perhaps 
this will deprive the city manager’s existence 
of the little drama that it previously pos- 
sessed, but it will make for the more effective 
handling of emergencies. 


These eight points cover the principal 
classes of decisions which, in the opinion of 
the members of this panel, should be cleared 
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by the city manager. But the manager is 
faced not only with the question of what 
decisions he should make, but also ow he 
should make them. Confusion on this score 
may lead to serious overloading of the man- 
ager’s schedule. To say that a manager 
should approve a particular decision does not 
say that he must persor “y perform all of 
the footwork leading up tv the decision. In 
many of the cases listed above the manager 
should not act at all until he has received the 
findings and recommendations of his subor- 
dinates, and then his action should be con- 
fined to a mere approval or disapproval of 
the plan suggested to him. This question of 
how to make decisions leads into the whole 
question cf administrative organization and 
the use of administrative assistants and lies 
outside the assignment of the present panel. 

Another question of very great importance 
is where the problems originate which come 
to the manager for decision. By and large 
the average manager’s time is ta’ . up with 
matters which are brought to his attention 
by others. He has very little opportunity to 
get either a detached, over-all view of his 
city’s problems or to act as a spark-plug 
initiating improvements in the city govern- 
ment. There is a serious need therefore for 
some device or procedure which will periodi- 
cally call up for reexamination the basic de- 
cisions which guide city activities. As far as 
possible, prevention should take the place of 
cure. It should not require citizens’ com- 
plaints to bring about an examination of 
garbage collection procedures or library 
budgets. 

The president of the General Electric 
Company once said, “If we are doing any- 
thing today like we did it five years ago, we 
are doing it wrong.” The manager has a 
responsibility to give his city a periodic 
“administrative audit” as thorough and as 
revealing as the fiscal audit which the finan- 
cial records undergo regularly. Large cities 
can and should hire experts to conduct this 


administrative audit and subject the pro- 
cedures of each department to a careful ex- 
amination. Small cities cannot or will not do 
this. In these smaller communities the task 
of carrying on a continuous administrative 
audit becomes an important part of the man- 
ager’s job. 

Of course the source of the manager’s sug- 
gestions is not entirely within himself. He 
must actively seek suggestions from the 
council and citizens and correlate and ana- 
lyze them. The manager is the paid repre- 
sentative of the citizens and it is his duty 
to bring their ideas and suggestions together 
and formulate them into a program, and to 
suggest the ways and means for carrying out 
that program within the limits of the city’s 
finances. 

On the administrative side it is a profes- 
sional responsibility of the manager to seek 
information as to how he can improve or- 
ganization and administrative methods in his 
city. His professional association should be 
an important source of ideas for his adminis- 
trative audit; he will keep abreast of the 
literature in his field; and he will seek con- 
tacts with other city administrators who will 
have problems in common with his own. 

In concluding this discussion one point 
which was mentioned at the beginning should 
be repeated. The concern here has been with 
the decisions which should at /east reach the 
city manager’s desk. It is not to be implied 
that these decisions should not go any far- 
ther than his desk, that the council should 
have no part in making them. On the con- 
trary almost all the matters listed above 
should be brought to the attention of the 
council for their information, and in many 
instances the manager should refuse to make 
the decision himself, simply referring it, with 
or without recommendations, to the council. 
The eight principles listed above are in- 
tended as a guidepost for the manager in his 
relations with his department heads and in 
marking out the boundaries of his own job. 
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Wartime Personnel Practices in Cities 


By JEREMIAH J. DONOVAN * 
Acting Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


A highlight summary of the addresses and discussion at the 35th 
Annual Conference of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada held in St. Louis on October 12 to 14, 1943. 


N a meeting devoted primarily to a study 
of the most pressing wartime problems 
faced by public personnel officials, ap- 

proximately three hundred representatives of 
federal, state, and local governmental agen- 
cies gathered in St. Louis on October 12 to 14 
to participate in the 35th annual conference 
on public personnel administration, spon- 
sored by the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. In addition to 
the special emphasis throughout the confer- 


ence on the wartime problems and practices _ 


of personnel agencies, attention of the dele- 
gates was also directed to the evaluation of 
these practices in terms of the future. 
Layoff and reinstatement problems result- 
ing from the return of personnel from mili- 
tary leave received the first consideration of 
those attending the conference. Divided ac- 
cording to the size and type of their agencies, 
delegates met in round-table sessions to dis- 
cuss this problem. Agency representatives 
reported that the percentages of persons now 
on military leave range from approximately 
3 per cent to approximately 25 per cent, the 
majority of jurisdictions having about 10 per 
cent of their personnel on military leave. 
To fill these vacancies the majority of the 
agencies are making war service appoint- 
ments—appointments on a temporary basis 
without civil service status—with the under- 
standing that, when the original employee 
returns following his military service, he will 
be reinstated in his former position. Periods 
within which an employee may apply for re- 
instatement after demobilization are for the 


* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Donovan, who until re- 
cently was assistant director of the Civil Service 
Assembly, was formerly a staff member of the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission and later as- 
sistant director of the Arkansas State Personnel 
Division. 


most part definite ones, varying in length 
from 30 days to one year. A few agencies 
have established no time limit for reinstate- 
ment; one agency permits employees on mili- 
tary leave to apply for reinstatement within 
a “reasonable period.” 

Among the points mentioned by all five 
discussion groups were: (1) the need for 
administering some form of qualifying ex- 
amination to persons returning from military 
leave; (2) the desirability of requiring that 
war-service appointees meet, if possible, the 
minimum requirements for the position, in 
order that such appointments can be made 
permanent later on if persons on military 
leave do not return; (3) the limitation of 
reinstatement rights to include only persons 
who receive an honorable discharge; (4) the 
inclusion of military service in computing 
the employee’s eligibility for salary increases, 
vacation leave, sick leave, and retirement; 
and (5) the need for a comprehensive re- 
habilitation program. 

The effects of the policies and program of 
the War Manpower Commission on state 
and local governments were discussed at a 
luncheon meeting by J. H. Weiss, chief of 
the office of field operations of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. Mr. Weiss 
pointed out that, although state, county, and 
municipal governments are excluded from 
the provisions of employment stabilization 
programs, a number of agencies located in 
labor shortage areas have voluntarily partici- 
pated in such programs. A survey of 12 
states and 26 cities participating in such em- 
ployment stabilization programs reveals that 
the majority have found participation in the 
plans beneficial in terms of reduced turn- 
over and less difficult recruiting. On the 
other hand, the speaker reported, agencies 
not participating in the employment stabili- 
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zation plans have experienced no particular 
hardship as yet, though it was suggested 
that this experience may change as the labor 
supply further decreases. 

In a discussion of wartime pay problems, 
consideration was given to the changes now 
being made which can be used to advantage 
following the war. The need for public per- 
sonnel officials to define the terms and 
thoroughly understand the type or combina- 
tion of types of pay adjustments neces- 
sary in their jurisdictions was underscored. 
It was pointed out that the problem of re- 
adjusting temporary pay policies to peace- 
time conditions should be studied in connec- 
tion with any alterations in pay plans that 
are made to meet the wartime situation. 

The problems of building and maintaining 
employee morale came in for a substantial 
share of attention at the conference. In gen- 
eral, discussion centered about the contribut- 
ing factors which are found within the con- 
trol of the public personnel agency—good 
management, competent supervision, and 
fairness to employees. Although it was 
agreed that the responsibility for bringing 
about a condition of high employee morale 
rested with management, the most important 
factor in the achievement of morale was felt 
to be adequate and fair supervision. Thai 
management should assume the responsibil- 
ity for training their supervisors to do their 
job well was the concensus of the group. 

Eight factors contributing to high em- 
ployee morale to be found within the operat- 
ing agency were listed: keeping faith on em- 
ployee agreements with respect to the work 
to be done and the salary to be paid; con- 
vincing employees that each has a full job 
of useful work to do; maintaining fair and 
competent supervison; insuring opportunity 
for employee participation in planning; pro- 
viding an opportunity for personal and job 
growth through training; directing attention 
to satisfactory working conditions; provid- 
ing recreation and time to attend to personal 
chores; and considering each employee as an 
individual with a place in the organization. 

Aside from the immediate problems of 
personnel agency management in wartime, 
delegates also studied probable postwar con- 


ditions in an attempt to anticipate and plan 
for the problems that this period will pre- 
sent. Floyd W. Reeves, professor of public 
administration at the University of Chicago, 
and chairman of the National Resources 
Planning Board Conference on Postwar Re- 
adjustment of Civilian and Military Person- 
nel, outlined the problems to be faced in con- 
nection with demobilization. Professor 
Reeves stressed that success in securing 
rapid military demobilization and a smooth 
readjustment of men and women released 
from the armed forces will be determined 
largely by our ability to bring about rapid 
and orderly conversion of industries from 
war production to production of consumers’ 
goods. Other means outlined by Professor 
Reeves to meet problems of the transition 
period included the establishment of a public 
works program, adequate social security pro- 
visions with a more comprehensive system of 
unemployment compensation, and educa- 
tional opportunities for those demobilized 
from the armed forces and war industries. 
The speaker pointed out that one of the 
most difficult as well as important tasks to 
be faced by government agencies during the 
demobilization and readjustment period will 
be to retain merit provisions and career serv- 
ices. To achieve this dual objective, plans 
must be perfected now well in advance of the 
critical period at the end of the war. 

Additional topics of discussion during the 
three-day meeting included the development 
of effective certification policies and pro- 
cedures, personnel agency fiscal management, 
promotion and transfer policies, and griev- 
ance and appeal procedures. Two papers 
were presented, one dealing with the use of 
community resources to facilitate the work 
of the personnel agency, and the other with 
the development of class specifications. 

In a final session, delegates reviewed cur- 
rent wartime problems and practices dis- 
cussed at previous conference sessions and 
appraised these practices in terms of the 
future. This appraisal brought out the need 
for public personnel officers to redefine their 
relationships with operating officials and also 
the need for plans to anticipate and meet 
peacetime personnel problems. 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
J UVENILE Delinquency. The United 

States Children’s Bureau is now distribu- 
ting a limited number of advance mimeo- 
graphed copies of its new publication, A Com- 
munity Program for Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime, which 
is a checklist and guide to community activi- 
ties in this field. The Bureau has a second 
publication entitled, Understanding Juvenile 
Delinquency, that is to come off the press 
soon. The need for comprehensive com- 
munity action in this field is clearly indi- 
cated in an informational release (No. 2564, 
October 10) of the Office of War Informa- 
tion which summarizes the available facts 
on juvenile delinquency. 

Surplus Federal Property. The Treasury 
Department is handling the sale of surplus 
items through its regional offices (see Octo- 
ber PuBLic MANAGEMENT, page 304). Mu- 
nicipalities may purchase such federal sur- 
plus property, either by direct negotiation 
with the regional office, accepting the item 
at the regional office’s appraised value, or by 
bidding against the open market. Non-fed- 
eral tax-supported agencies have the privi- 
lege of negotiating for a purchase before the 
regional office invites bids in the market. 
Municipal officials who need specific items 
should direct inquiries to the nearest office 
of the Treasury and arrange to make inspec- 
tions before purchasing. The city may also 
specify items in which it would be inter- 
ested and the regional office will issue invi- 
tations to city to bid on such items when 
they are available for sale. 

Transportation Tax. Cities have been 
liable for the four-cent per ton transporta- 
tion tax if the freight charges were paid to 
anyone except the carrier. Both houses of 
Congress have passed H.R. 3338, and if it 
becomes law municipalities and other govern- 
mental agencies will be exempt from pay- 
ment of this tax. Municipalities are then 
advised to notify all contractors whose con- 


tracts provide for delivery at purchaser’s 
door that they will file a tax exemption 
certificate for a refund of the amount of the 
tax which vendors have included in these 
contracts. 

Child Care Centers. Child care centers 
and nurseries operated under the Lanham 
Act may not charge more than 50 cents per 
child per day according to ruling issued on 
October 23 by the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator. Cities operating centers and nur- 
series will be protected against loss under the 
order by additional FWA _ contributions 
where necessary. In a letter to Congress, 
General Fleming said that facilities were be- 
ing used to only one-half capacity and at- 
tributed the condition in part to “deficient 
operation” by the schools where nurseries 
have been established. He indicated that it 
was the intention of the FWA to rely less 
upon schools and other community agencies 
and to work more directly with the war and 
navy departments and industry “locating 
centers, wherever possible and safe, close to 
military installations or plants where the 
women are being employed.” 

Conservation. To save critical resources of 
manpower, fuel, material, and equipment, the 
government is asking every industrial and 
commercial plant in the nation as well as 
every private citizen to conserve coal, 
petroleum products, electricity, gas, water, 
communications, and transportation. The 
Office of War Utilities of WPB has issued 
brief reports on voluntary conservation pro- 
grams for electric and water utilities, and 
the American Water Works Association has 
issued a detailed report containing sugges- 
tions for conserving water... . The WPB 
has inaugurated an all-out “victory scrap 
bank” drive for iron and steel scrap. The 
campaign will extend from October 1 to 
November 15 and will be participated in by 
every community working through the chan- 
nels of their local salvage committees . . . 
The Textile Division of WPB is starting a 
nation-wide collection campaign of discarded 
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clothing and used fabrics and rags to meet 
heavy industrial and military requirements 
for wiping cloths. But some of the clothing 
will be used for relief and rehabilitation 
abroad and for local relief purposes. 


Fire Insurance Business Seeks to 


Avoid Federal Regulation 


BH introduced late in September in 

both houses of Congress provide that 
nothing in the Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 
1890 or the Clayton Act of 1914 “shall be 
construed to apply to the business of insur- 
ance,’ Representative Voorhis of California 
asserted in the House on October 19 that 
these bills are frankly designed to prevent 
the Supreme Court from ever hearing an 
anti-trust case which the Department of 
Justice is bringing on appeal against the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association. The 
United States Supreme Court has agreed to 
review the case, United States v. Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association, et al., (No. 
354), the lower court having dismissed an 
indictment against some 200 insurance com- 
panies and individuals on the ground that 
by long-established decisions of the Supreme 
Court the business of fire insurance is not 
commerce, and consequently is not within 
the scope of the Sherman Act. 

The Senate bill (S. 1362 by Senators 
Bailey and Van Nuys) says it is “the intent 
of the Congress that the regulation of the 
business of insurance shall remain within the 
control of the several states.” At a hearing 
before the Senate judiciary subcommittee on 
October 20, members of the committee made 
statements in favor of the bill and letters 
from many state governors and state insur- 
ance commissioners were read into the rec- 
ord as favoring such legislation. Represen- 
tative Hatton Sumners, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and Represen- 
tative Clarence Hancock, author of the com- 
panion House bill, also made statements in 
favor of the legislation. 

At another hearing on October 27, Attor- 
ney-General Biddle appeared before the Sen- 
ate judiciary subcommittee and testified for 
three hours in opposition to the bill. He 
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stated that the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice had received nu- 
merous complaints from aggrieved persons 
throughout the country charging illegal prac- 
tices by combinations of stock fire insurance 
companies resulting . . . . in the charging 
of high and discriminatory premium rates 
and the elimination of competition in that 
business. He said “the purpose of my state- 
ment is to show that the insurance companies 
have always fought state regulation . . . now 
their position is entirely opposite to that, 
they are fighting federal regulation. What 
the insurance companies want is no regula- 
tion, they want a No Man’s Land in which 
neither law is applicable.” Mr. Biddle 
pointed out that the stock fire insurance 
companies annually collect premiums of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars, about 40 per 
cent of which is used to pay losses while the 
remaining 60 per cent goes for expenses and 
profits, according to Best’s Insurance Guide, 
and that dividends paid to stockholders aver- 
age about one-third of the losses paid to 
policyholders. Mr. Biddle pointed out that 
there are no laws regulating fire insurance 
rates in 25 states and nine states exercise 
only partial control. 

Copies of the official transcript of the 
hearings on October 20 and 27 have been 
made available by the insurance department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Effect of War Conditions on City 
Personnel Practices 


O secure information on the extent to 

which the war has caused cities to 
change their personnel policies and practices, 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada recently made a ques- 
tionnaire survey which was answered by 136 
personnel agencies including 83 cities and 
counties, 18 of the 21 states with state-wide 
civil service programs, and the personnel 
agencies of various other governmental units. 
The Assembly also attempted to find out 
whether the changes which have been made 
were adopted as temporary measures to be 
discarded after the war, or whether they had 
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demonstrated their usefulness to the extent 
that they will probably be continued as per- 
manent practices. 

On the basis of the information received 
the following practices appear to have the 
greatest chance of being included in per- 
manent programs following the war: (1) 
greater use of advertising publicity, such as 
newspapers, radio, posters, etc. to attract 
applicants; (2) scheduling examinations out- 
side regular daytime working hours for con- 
venience of applicants; (3) more liberal use 
of transfers to fill vacancies; (4) the de- 
velopment of records of employee skills to 
facilitate transfers and promotions; (5) 
greater use of training programs; and (6) a 
closer check on unexcused absences of em- 
ployees to eliminate absenteeism. In general 
these practices do not represent radical 
changes being for the most part extensions or 
refinements of already existing methods and 
procedures. 

Several practices were indicated by the 
survey as being “stopgap” practices to be 
abandoned when conditions permit. These 
include: the waiving of residence require- 
ments, the employment of women in men’s 
jobs, the relaxing of both upper and lower 
age limits, the modification of physical 
standards, the lowering or abolishing of 
training and experience requirements, the 
use of continually open examinations and eli- 
gible lists, and permitting employees to take 
part-time jobs. Personnel agencies which re- 
ported they had lengthened their work week 
plan to abandon this practice after the war. 
A large number of personnel agencies indi- 
cated interest in employees’ service programs 
such as health, safety, and employee coun- 
seling, but stated their inability to undertake 
them because of financial limitations. Smaller 
agencies were found to show a definite trend 
toward temporary adoption of recruitment 
of workers for part-time service, while the 
larger agencies indicated a similar trend with 
respect to employment of physically handi- 
capped workers. 

Information on wartime pay adjustments 
since December, 1941, reported by 133 civil 
service agencies, shows that in 27 per cent 
salaries and wages have been increased on a 
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sliding scale basis, either by sliding amount 
or sliding percentage; amounts ranged from 
$2.50 to $25 a month and percentage 
changes usually were 5 to 10 per cent. Cost- 
of-living increases were made by about 14 
per cent of the agencies with nearly half the 
agencies in cities with populations under 
50,000. Flat percentage increases granted 
by 13 per cent of the agencies ranged from 
5 per cent in the province of Ontario to 25 
per cent in Monroe, Michigan. Replies of 
19 per cent of the agencies showed either a 
combination of these methods or an entirely 
different form of adjustment. 


Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Cities 


"[ HERE is a general belief that housing 
will make up a large part of the work re- 
serve of most cities’ postwar plans, but there 
is a wide divergence of opinion concerning 
whether there should be federal—subsidy— 
and—control as would be provided under the 
Wagner or the Thomas measures or whether 
housing should be undertaken through pri- 
vate investment subsidized by tax exemp- 
tions. These differences were revealed at a 
meeting in Washington on September 29 of 
the National Committee on Urban Problems, 
composed of a large number of industrialists 
and chamber of commerce officials and spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The industrialists strongly 
opposed the Wagner-Thomas bills, the 
Greer-Hansen plan, and the program of the 
Urban Land Institute, but they did not op- 
pose extensions of federal credit to assist 
municipalities in preparing to meet postwar 
conditions. Postwar preparations by cities 
were described to the committee by Wilson 
W. Wyatt, mayor of Louisville, who pre- 
sented the municipal viewpoint. The com- 
mitteemen seemed to agree that postwar pro- 
grams, including housing, must be initiated 
and implemented at the community level. 

A great deal of publicity has been given 
recently to the model or test survey con- 
ducted in Albert Lea, Minnesota, under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which has issued a booklet 
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entitled A Procedure for Community Post- 
War Planning based on the Albert Lea ex- 
periment. The report deals principally with 
the program of private enterprise for em- 
ploying people and producing and distribut- 
ing goods and services after the war. Eleven 
major local industries are expected to em- 
ploy in the postwar period one per cent more 
workers than in the peak year of 1943. 
Commenting on the report, the October 
News Letter of the American Society of 
Planning Officials states: 


It is highly desirable that the industrialists of 
a community look into their past and estimate 
their most favorable future. Several questions, 
however, come to mind. What is the competitive 
relationship of Albert Lea industry to the rest 
of the industry in the United States? Upon what 
basis are assumptions made that peacetime busi- 
ness will equal the volume of business in 1943? 
What kind of a community do these compara- 
tively well-to-do city dwellers and farmers 
want? And, most important, what happens if 
these optimistic forecasts fail to be achieved? 
Will the proposed expenditures be made (and 
most of them are to come either from current 
income or borrowing)? If employment doesn’t 
materialize—if these hoped for events don’t take 
place—what is the alternative? Unemployment? 
Or is there some other way? And wouldn’t it 
be desirable for this group, as for any group, to 
have alternatives available? Isn’t that the es- 
sence of planning? 


Other recent postwar planning activity of 
general interest to municipal officials has 
taken place in the Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Louisville areas. In Detroit a Regional Plan- 
ning Council has been set up to act as a 
resource group to meet on call for the 
appraisal of area planning and to serve as a 
vehicle of communication concerning post- 
war planning. One of the first tasks of the 
new council is to make an inventory of plan- 
ning proposals for the area, with the coopera- 
tion of the Michigan State Planning Com- 
mission. Members of the council include 
representatives from cities, counties, and 
from various fields of private industry... . 
In Milwaukee various local citizen organiza- 
tions have been asked to designate an indi- 
vidual to represent them on the new Post- 
war Community Planning Conference re- 
cently set up by the acting mayor. The con- 
ference will be asked to study the proposed 
six-year capital improvement program and 
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give its judgment as to the priority of spe- 
cific projects. Members of the conference 
will also work with technical committees of 
city officials appointed by the mayor early 
in the year to study blighted areas and de- 
clining land values in the downtown district. 
The conference also is expected to work 
closely with the local Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development so that local government 
and industrial plans may be well integrated. 
.. . For Louisville plan see article next page. 

At the federal level, President Roosevelt 
on October 4 issued an executive order au- 
thorizing the Bureau of the Budget to collect 
from all federal agencies information con- 
cerning public works projects to be financed 
wholly or in part by the federal government 
and to be undertaken during the first three 
years after the war. The information col- 
lected will not include state or local projects 
planned for the postwar period unless grants- 
in-aid are involved. 


Outside Fire Service Charge Based on 
Assessed Valuation 


._ city council of Cleveland, Ohio 

(878,336), has adopted a new policy 
of providing fire protection service outside 
the city, replacing the old plan of rendering 
such service to adjacent municipalities on 


- the basis of a charge of approximately $350 


per alarm with no charge for standby fire 
protection. The cost of providing fire pro- 
tection service within the city of Cleveland 
represents an annual charge of approxi- 
mately two mills per dollar of assessed 
valuation. 

Under the new plan no fire protection 
service is to be provided outside the city 
limits to persons, firms, or corporations un- 
less a contract has been entered into with 
the city for such service. The new ordinance 
calls for an application in writing, accom- 
panied by a plat showing the location of the 
property and the location of all buildings. 
The public safety director then determines 
whether it is feasible for the fire department 
to render service, and if the application is 
approved the contract is signed. 

The city agrees to furnish city fire pro- 
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tection and also make periodic inspections 
and provide plant protection service. If the 
property of the applicant is located within 
another municipality the city of Cleveland 
will not enter into a contract except with 
the legislative approval of that municipality. 
The period of the contract is not to exceed 
one year and all contracts expire on May 
31 each year. The charge for the service 
is to be equal to two mills per dollar on the 
total value of the taxable property of the 
applicant and the fee is to be paid quarterly 
in advance. The city of Cleveland will put 
into the firemen’s pension fund 25 per cent 
of the amount received. 


Planning Agency With $100,000 Budget 
Set Up in Louisville Area 
ines city of Louisville, Kentucky, has 

sponsored the formation of the Louis- 
ville Area Development Association which 
was incorporated on October 26 as a non- 
profit civic corporation to undertake the task 
of over-all community planning. This new 
organization has a two-year minimum budget 
of $100,000 of which 25 per cent was sub- 
scribed by the city and county governments 
and the remainder by local newspapers, 
banks, utilities, the A. F. of L., and radio 
stations. Ten men representing the original 
subscribers to the two-year fund will serve 
as the board of directors until the annual 
election of officers when the board will be 
expanded to 20 members representative of 
community leadership. The temporary offi- 
cers are the mayor of Louisville, president; 
the chairman of the City and County Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission, the president 
of a local gas and electric company, vice- 
presidents; and the president of a local bank, 
treasurer. The full-time director is Kenneth 
P. Vinsel, former head of the political science 
department at the University of Louisville 
and onetime city director of welfare, who has 
resigned an important WPB position to ac- 
cept this new task. 

The function of the Association will be 
to determine upon and undertake to have 
carried into execution all of the various local 
plans conducive to making the Louisville 
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area a more prosperous and progressive 
community. A representative committee will 
be appointed for each of a number of im- 
portant area objectives. For example, there 
will be a committee for industrial and busi- 
ness planning to assist in the conversion 
from war to peace industry in this area. It 
is contemplated that the local Committee for 
Economic Development will be asked to 
take over this work in order to prevent any 
duplication. 

Another committee will be charged with 
responsibility for the transportation field, 
with perhaps sub-committees on each of the 
specific types of transportation, such as rail- 
roads, aviation, river transportation, and lo- 
cal mass transportation by busses and street 
cars. Another representative citizens’ com- 
mittee will determine upon the best local 
public works. Its purpose will be to select 
from the many ideas submitted to it, and 
from its own origination, those projects 
which are most needed in this area, and 
arrange through the appropriate local gov- 
ernmental agencies for them to be placed in 
blueprint form, and with specifications 
spelled out, ready for the letting of contracts 
on short notice. 

In this manner employment will be fur- 
nished during the conversion gap on such 
projects which have been carefully canvassed 
and determined to be sound and needed for 
the Louisville area development. There will 
also be many other committees on various 
subjects, such as housing, utilities, finance 
and taxation, etc. To each of these commit- 
tees there will be attached an appropriate 
public official whose full-time work is along 
the line of the particular committee. In this 
manner the objectives and plans will be de- 
veloped cooperatively by local business and 
government. 

The funds of the Association will be avail- 
able for the employment, where deemed de- 
sirable, of outstanding national consultants 
on each of these committee objectives. In 
short, the organization will undertake to de- 
termine upon a proper budget of over-all 
community objectives. The committees will 
include a large number of representative 
people in this area—probably some two hun- 
dred in number. 
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It will not be the purpose of the Associa- 
tion merely to do a conventional job of 
“postwar planning,” although all of this will 
of course be included. It will also be the 
objective of this organization to see to it that 
these plans are carried into effect as rapidly 
as possible. In other words, the Association 
will exist not merely for planning, but for 
action as well. 

These ideas have been determined upon 
after canvassing the situation in a number 
of cities in the United States and it is be- 
lieved that this proposal, while unique in 
many respects, embraces all of the best 
points of work in other cities. The Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Planning and 
Zoning Commission—the only such organi- 
zation in the cOuntry—will be tied in very 
closely with the work of the Association.— 
Witson W. Wyatt, mayor of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Traffic Violators Attend School in 
Municipal Court 


MOrE than eleven thousand people in 

Kansas City, Missouri, have attended 
the traffic school which was established three 
years ago with the cooperation of the traffic 
and safety division of the police department, 
the municipal court, and the Kansas City 
Safety Council. Sessions are held once a 
week at the municipal court from 7:30 P.M. 
to 9:00 p.m., most of the “students” consist- 
ing of those who are required by the munic- 
ipal court to attend as a result of some 
infraction of traffic regulations. Motion and 
still pictures, charts, traffic codes, drunk-o- 
meter demonstrations, lectures, classroom 
discussions, and examinations are used in the 
course of study. A “term” consists of two 
consecutive nights, the first session being 
opened by a police officer who is familiar 
with traffic problems and the cause of acci- 
dents. This is followed by a movie, entitled 
“Speed Plus Carelessness Equals Death,” 
after which there is a demonstration of the 
drunk-o-meter and then a movie explaining 
the major causes of accidents. Then there is 
another brief lecture followed by an open 
forum with the students asking questions. 
At the second session, a movie is shown em- 
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phasizing important driving do’s and don’ts, 
the decelerometer is explained to the class, 
and various speed checking devices are ex- 
plained. The judge of the municipal court 
gives a safety talk and then examination 
papers are passed out. Those passing the test 
are mailed a card signed by the chief of 
police and one of the judges of the municipal 
court. 


Municipal Problems Discussed at 


AMA Annual Conference 


EARLY 250 public officials and staff 

members and officers of state municipal 
leagues attended the 20th Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Municipal Association 
in Chicago late in October to hear discus- 
sions on such subjects as replacing lost rev- 
enues, metropolitan area problems, intergov- 
ernmental relations, urban redevelopment 
and other postwar problems, international 
municipal cooperation, and other subjects. 
On the first day of the conference the 
mayors of Dallas, Los Angeles, and Pitts- 
burgh discussed governmental problems in 
metropolitan areas. Mayor Woodall Rodgers 
of Dallas said .that the most pressing and 
immediate postwar problems would be that 
of providing employment for returning sold- 
iers and war workers, reconstructing obso- 
lete and, blighted areas, consolidating local 
governments in metropolitan areas, and 
planning fi an aviation program. 

In discus ng current legal problems of 
cities, James H. Lee, assistant corporation 
counsel of Detroit, urged municipal officials 
to ascertain whether local public utilities 
were paying excess profits taxes; if so, then 
officials should undertake to get rates re- 
duced either by voluntary cooperation or by 
petition to the state regulatory commission. 
Richard Graves, secretary of the League of 
California Cities, said he did not believe it 
was the responsibility of a city to construct 
an airport which is essentially national in 
character and use, and urged that plans for 
a basic national system of airways be de- 
veloped. Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, suggested that a proper re- 
distribution of tax revenue would result if 
states were redistricted so that cities would 
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have adequate representation in the state 
legislature. 

An interesting feature of the conference 
was attention given to international develop- 
ments in the field of inter-municipal coop- 
eration. Dr. Carlos M. Moran, corporation 
counsel of Havana, Cuba, and secretary of 
the Inter-American Congress of Municipal- 
ities, announced that the United States gov- 
ernment had made a grant through the 
office of the coordinator of inter-American 
affairs for the support of the work of the 
Congress. L. Hill, director-general of the 
International Union of Local Authorities, 
whose offices are located in Havana for the 
duration, made a plea for a new philosophy 
to prevent future wars and said that there 
should be no boundaries to social principles. 
The third speaker, George S. Mooney, of 
Montreal, Quebec, director of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
called for a new understanding by the com- 
mon people of American, Canada, and Eng- 
land of the fact that the world is only a 
neighborhood and asked for an application 
of the principle of the neighborhood living 
to the problems of postwar cooperation. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the con- 
ference were the following: 

1. Functions of a local character neces- 
sarily assumed by the state and federal gov- 
ernments during the depression and the war 
emergency should be returned to local units. 

2. There should be an equitable sharing 
with local governments of the revenues col- 
lected by the state and federal governments 
within local governmental areas, and a sub- 
stantial base of independent local sources of 
revenues should be maintained. 

3. Local municipal debts should be liqui- 
dated as far as possible, financial reserves 
should be created for public construction, 
and the federal government should enunciate 
its policy relating to postwar plans and con- 
struction. 

Other resolutions called upon the federal 
government to provide tax equivalent pay- 
ments to local governments for the loss of 
revenues through federal real estate acquisi- 
tions, reaffirmed the Association’s opposition 
to federal taxation of income from municipal 
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securities, and suggested that a model plan 
be prepared for converting local civilian de- 
fense councils into permanent auxiliary dis- 
aster preparedness organizations. 

At the closing session of the conference, 
Herbert A. Olson, director of the Michigan 
Municipal League, was elected president and 
Wilson W. Wyatt, mayor of Louisville, vice 
president. The new trustees of the American 
Municipal Association are: R. E. Riley, 
mayor of Portland, Oregon; Harold I. 
Baumes, executive secretary, League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities; L. P. Cookingham, 
city manager of Kansas City, Missouri; and 
James J. Smith, executive secretary of the 
New Jersey State League of Municipalities. 


City Adopts Plan for Providing Fire 
Protection to Outside Areas 


4 ewe city of Ames, Iowa (12,555), has 
recently adopted a policy of providing 
fire protection service within an area of 
approximately six miles outside the city 
limits only after the owner or tenant has 
signed a written agreement with the city. 
The city agrees to respond to fire calls with 
a motor-driven pumper truck manned by 
two or more firemen, except in case of prior 
or coincident fires involving property located 
within the city or to others covered by simi- 
lar agreement, or if for any reason the fire 
officer in charge believes that response would 
jeopardize fire protection to property within 
the city or if road or weather conditions will 
not permit safe travel of fire apparatus out- 
side the city. The agreement provides that 
the city will not be held liable for any 
claims made because of injury or damage to 
persons or property which may occur while 
the fire department is working at the fire. 
The owner or tenant agrees to pay the 
city $100 for the first hour or fraction 
thereof that the fire apparatus is away from 
headquarters and $50 for each additional 
hour or fraction thereof. It is also agreed 
that the contract will not be effective until 
the owner or tenant has deposited $150 with 
the city clerk; this deposit is waived if an 
insurance company agrees to be responsible 
for payment of any costs that may be in- 
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curred. This liability on the part of the 
insurance company continues until the com- 
pany notifies the city manager that its re- 
sponsibility is at an end and in such event 
the owner or tenant shall immediately make 
the deposit required to keep the agreement 
in effect. The tenant or owner agrees to no- 
tify the city in advance of any change in 
occupancy or ownership. The provisions of 
the agreement are printed in contract form 
with one copy to be filed in the manager’s 
office, one in the city clerk’s office, and one 
to be kept by the party of the second part. 

Included within the six-mile area adjacent 
to Ames are approximately five hundred 
farm properties, and shortly after the city 
announced its new policy for providing fire 
protection service a local insurance company, 
which has coverage on 40 per cent of this 
property, voluntarily agreed to contract with 
the city to pay for any service charges which 
may be incurred in answering fire alarms. 
The city agreed to this plan and entered 
into a contract with the company. The 
charge which this and other insurance com- 
panies make to the property owner or tenant 
is a very nominal fee, in most cases less than 
$1.00 a year, so that there probably will not 
be many owners or tenants who will deposit 
the $150 with the city clerk. 

Another development was the action re- 
cently taken by the local chamber of com- 
merce in agreeing to assume for a limited 
time of three to six months any fire protec- 
tion service charges on all properties not 
otherwise covered by definite agreement. 
The chamber took this action as a step 
toward building good will in the trade terri- 
tory adjacent to the city and with the 
thought that several months might elapse 
before all of the concerns outside the city 
might be able to enter into an agreement 
with the city. 

With these developments some thought 
has been given by the city to the idea of 
later securing a piece of fire apparatus espe- 
cially designed to handle rural fires. A num- 
ber of cities in Iowa that have followed this 
plan use equipment purchased by the prop- 
erty owners in the rural area. The city of 
Ames also is considering providing an in- 
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spection service for all rural properties in the 
area to make certain that an adequate water 
supply is properly located for fire fighting 
purposes.—JoHN H. Ames, city manager, 
Ames, Iowa. 


City Adopts Rules for Sick Leaves and 
Part-time Work 


"TE city council of San Mateo, Cali- 

fornia (19,403) has recently adopted 
regulations governing sick leave and part- 
time employment as recommended by the 
city manager who is also the city’s personnel 
officer. Officers and employees are entitled 
to one day sick leave with pay for each 
calendar month of service and such leave 
may be accumulated from year to year to a 
total of 60 calendar days. Officers and em- 
ployees in the service of the city at the time 
the rule took effect are entitled to 12 days 
sick leave for service of over one year but 
less than two years and up to 60 days sick 
leave for 20 years or more service. 

Sick leave is defined to mean “absence 
from duty of an officer or an employee be- 
cause of illness, exposure to contagious 
disease, attendance upon a member of his 
immediate family seriously ill and requiring 
the care or attendance of such officer or em- 
ployee, or death in the immediate family.” 
Sick leave with pay is not allowed for 
absence from duty on account of “sickness 
or injury purposely self-inflicted or caused 
by any wilful misconduct or sickness or dis- 
abilities sustained while on leave of absence 
other than his or her regular vacation.” If 
absence for sickness or injury extends beyond 
a week, the employee’s salary is to be paid 
only after a certificate of disability signed by 
a licensed physician has been filed with the 
city manager and a report must be filed each 
week thereafter. The manager may also re- 
quire a certificate of disability for absence 
of less than a week before salary payment is 
made. 

The rules governing part-time employment, 
to be effective only during the present man- 
power shortage, permit officers and employees 
of the city to work part time for employers 
other than the city for such periods of time 
and under such terms as may be approved by 
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their respective department heads, such ap- 
proval to be filed with the personnel officer. 
Such employees are required to clear through 
the local United States Employment Service 
and are required to file each month with the 
head of their department a statement cover- 
ing the total number of hours spent in out- 
side employment. 

These regulations are part of a compre- 
hensive personnel system that is being 
established by the city with the assistance of 
the California State Personnel Board, as pro- 
vided in a charter amendment adopted last 
Spring by a four-to-one majority. During 
recent months all municipal positions have 
been classified, a standard payroll schedule 
established, and complete personnel rules and 
regulations will soon be ready for adoption 
by the council—W. D. SouLE, city manager, 
San Mateo, California. 


Many California Cities Charge for 
Refuse Collection Service 


— of garbage and refuse collec- 

tion and disposal practices in 115 Cali- 
fornia cities over 2,500 population discloses 
that in 61 cities special fees are charged for 
this service, the collection being made either 
by the city or the city’s contractor. Among 
the cities that have taken over all or part of 
the refuse collection service when the con- 
tractor gave up his contract are Alhambra, 
Dinuba, El Centro, Fullerton, Glendale, 
Hanford, Santa Cruz, Tulare, and Los Ange- 
les (in three outlying areas). Among the 
cities which make special charges for munici- 
pal garbage collection service are Alhambra, 
Berkeley, Burbank, Coalinga, Delano, 
Fresno, Hermosa Beach, Laguna Beach, 
Lompoc, Merced, and Modesto. Alhambra 
assesses 25 cents against each water meter 
for garbage collection while other cities’ 
charges vary from 45 to 75 cents per month 
for residential service. The survey, which 
was made by the Western City magazine, 
shows that as compared with a similar sur- 
vey made in 1940, more cities are now 
financing refuse service by collecting fees in- 
stead of providing it as a tax-paid service, 
and that more cities are now providing gar- 
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bage collection service as a municipal func- 
tion rather than contracting with private 
persons for collection and disposal. Detailed 
information concerning the collection and 
disposal practices of the 115 cities is con- 
tained in the October and November, 1943 
issues of Western City. 


One-Third of Police and Fire 
Personnel Subject to the Draft 


Wit the drafting of fathers, cities are 

facing further depletion of employee 
ranks and many cities are not able to recruit 
qualified men for essential services. It is esti- 
mated that cities face a possibility of losing 
one-third of their police and fire personnel, 
according to a survey of 100 cities made 
late in October by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. Forty-four out of 100 
fire departments and 48 of 116 police de- 
partments in major cities report that 40 
per cent or more of their present personnel 
are subject to the draft. Nine cities reported 
that 60 per cent or more of their firemen 
were subject to the draft: Brunswick, 
Georgia; Wilmington, Delaware; «Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Amarillo and Austin, 
Texas; Wichita, Kansas; Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Cities also reported on their experience 
with securing deferments, and the cities 
which had secured the largest number of 
temporary deferments for firemen were Los 
Angeles, Baltimore, St. Louis, Montgomery, 
Mobile, San Diego, Kansas City, and Sagi- 
naw. In general, the same cities had also 
secured many deferments for policemen. 
However, one-third of the cities reporting 
had not secured a single deferment for fire- 
men or policemen. 

In an effort to overcome the manpower 
shortage some cities have increased the age 
limit, suspended or modified physical re- 
quirements, discontinued certain services 
such as bureaus of identification, and re- 
duced the number of personnel operating 
motorized equipment. Some cities also have 
set up draft deferment committees consisting 
of such chief municipal officials as the 
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mayor, city manager, personnel officer, city 
attorney, and police and fire chiefs for the 
purpose of handling requests for deferments, 
generally on the basis of a replacement 
schedule. In every case cities are having to 
attack the problem on an individual basis 
with local draft boards. 


City Deducts Employees’ Pay for 
Charity Donations 


UNICIPAL employees in Escanaba, 
Michigan (14,830), make community 
and war fund donations as a group from a 
fund built up during the year through a pay- 
roll deduction plan. Year after year the em- 
ployees like other citizens were requested to 
contribute to various causes. To avuid be- 
ing bothered by individual drives they re- 
quested the city manager to work out a plan 
by which the employees could carry their 
share of responsibility for supporting worthy 
activities. Such a plan was developed and 
explained to the employees and adopted by a 
vote of 80 for and two against. During the 
year and a half it has been in operation it 
has proved satisfactory both to the chairmen 
of the various drives and also to the city 
employees. 

The first step in developing the plan was 
to estimate the total number of community 
drives, the total amount to be raised annu- 
ally, and the proportion of the total popula- 
tion represented by the city employees and 


their dependents. Then the amount to be 


deducted from each employee’s pay was de- 
termined on the basis of a schedule which 
parallels the 1941 rate of increase of federal 
income tax for a single person. For example, 
the annual donation of an employee without 
dependents receiving $125 a month was fixed 
at $6.90, $200 a month at $15.60, and $265 
a month at $24.30. From these amounts 
deductions of $1.00 per year are allowed for 
each dependent. Payroll deductions are made 
quarterly and the fund is accumulated under 
the control of the officers of the municipal 
employees’ credit union. 

When the community quota for a given 
drive is fixed the amount to be given by the 
city employees is automatically determined 
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and a check with a list of the names of all 
city employees is submitted to the drive 
chairman. Each city employee is given a 
card certifying that he and his family have 
participated in the drive and have no further 
obligation. 

When the plan was started all employees 
signed a payroll deduction statement which 
they may withdraw at any time but no em- 
ployees have withdrawn. There is enough 
money in the fund to take care of all com- 
munity drives. One quarterly deduction may 
be skipped if the fund receives more than 
is needed or deductions will be made every 
two months instead of every three months if 
the fund runs short —GeorcE E. Bran, city 
manager, Escanaba, Michigan. 


City Council Says “Let ’er Burn” and 
Fringe Area Votes to Annex 


once a built-up area just outside the 
city limits of Prineville, Oregon 


(2,358), made growing demands on the © 


city’s fire department the council about a 
year ago gave public notice that no fire calls 
would be answered outside the city except 
in cases where arrangements were made in 
advance with the city for such service. A 
short time thereafter a new residence out- 
side the city caught fire and burned to the 
ground. Later a meat packing plant just out- 
side the city caught fire, and because the fire 
chief refused to allow the city’s fire equip- 
ment to go to the fire the plant was com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Property owners in the fringe area started 
to form a rural fire protection district which 
would contract with the city for fire service 
but the council put a damper on such plans 
by insisting that urban territory would be 
furnished fire protection only if it became 
part of the city. The council was supported 
by a local newspaper which pointed out edi- 
torially that the tax rate on property was 
only 12 cents on $100 assessed valuation 
more than outside the city and that fire 
protection was not the only service provided 
by the city government and needed by the 
outside areas. As a result many property 
owners in the fringe area decided to promote 
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the idea of annexation, and on September 8 
of this year the voters of Prineville and a 12- 
block area adjoining the city voted favorably 
for annexation. In the city only two votes 
were cast against the proposal and the voters 
in the area to be annexed approved the plan 
by a vote of nearly three to one. 

A rural portion of the fringe area which 
was not annexed wanted fire protection and 
at a joint meeting of the county court and 
representatives of the city council and the 
state fire marshal’s office the county created 
a fire protection zone and entered into a five- 
year contract with the city to provide fire 
protection service in this area at a cost of 
$5,000 a year to be paid for by special tax 
levied on the property in the area.—VIRGIL 
H. Lanctry and Orvat Etter, League of 
Oregon Cities. 


City Refuses to Handle Wastes That 
Stall Sewage Plant 


MUNICIPALITY may refuse to ac- 

cept for treatment at its sewage dis- 
posal plant industrial wastes which interfere 
with the successful operation of the plant, 
according to a decision handed down on Sep- 
tember 27 by a state circuit court in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. The facts in the case were: 
The city of Kenosha upon order by the state 
board of health built a sewage disposal plant 
which began operation in 1940. It was soon 
discovered that bacterial action in the treat- 
ment of the sewage was practically elimi- 
nated by the large amount of copper sul- 
phate, grease, oil, and other substances 
contained in wastes deposited in the sewer- 
age system by two concerns engaged in the 
manufacture of brass and copper products. 
As a temporary expedient the city by- 
passed these industrial wastes and a large 
percentage of the raw sewage of the city 
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into Lake Michigan without treatment. 
Within a short time the water and the city’s 
beaches were covered with a greasy scum 
which led to many complaints. The city 
owns about 90 per cent of the lake frontage 
a large portion of which is being developed 
into parks and bathing beaches. 

City officials finally took up the matter 
with the state board of health which ordered 
the two companies to treat their waste ma- 
terials in such a manner as to enable the 
city to treat all domestic sewage at the 
municipal disposal plant. The private com- 
panies demurred and the attorney general 
of the state affirmed the order of the state 
health board. The companies then took the 
case to the circuit court at Madison which 
has sustained the order of the state board 
and ordered the companies to eliminate the 
nuisance caused by contaminating and ruin- 
ing the city’s beaches and by discharging 
into the sewerage system industrial wastes 
that cannot be handled reasonably through 
the disposal plant. Late in October the 
companies took an appeal to the state su- 
preme court. 

Many other cities are faced with the same 
problem—waterfront nuisances created by 
disposal of industrial wastes containing 
grease and oils and nuisances causing serious 
difficulties in the operation of the sewage 
disposal plant. Some industries believe that 
a municipality is obligated to provide any- 
thing that is demanded; the industry may 
threaten to move out of town unless its re- 
quest is granted. This court decision in 
Wisconsin should strengthen the position of 
cities in their determination to avoid pro- 
viding special privileges. It is entirely pos- 
sible for industrial concerns to prepare their 
wastes for proper handling by the sewage 
disposal plant—JAmEes G. WALLACE, city 
manager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 40 weeks of 
1943, ending October 7, totalled $2,526,157,000, 
making a weekly average of $63,154,000. On 
the weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 
68 per cent lower than for the 41-week period 
in 1942. Private construction is 31 per cent 
below last year, and public construction is down 
70 per cent when adjusted for the difference in 
the number of weeks. The minimum size proj- 
ects included are: waterworks and waterways 
projects, $15,000; other public works $25,000; 
industrial buildings, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 
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This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on Septem- 
ber 15, 1943, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 123.7 (1935-39 average = 
100), 0.3 per cent higher than on August 15 
when the index stood at 123.4. The increase in 
the cost of living had declined about 1.5 per 
cent in the previous three months. The largest 
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increase was in clothing prices with a slight 
increase in prices for food. Reports to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics indicate growing short- 
ages of a number of important cost-of-living 
items. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


Continuing its downward trend, The Bond 
Buyer’s index stood at 1.69 per cent on Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, as compared with 1.79 on October 1. 
Previous to the 1943 decline, the all-time low 
was that of November 1, 1941, when the index 
was 1.90 per cent. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 2,170 in September, 1943, a 6 per cent 
drop from September, 1942, and 42 per cent less 
than in September, 1941. Traffic deaths during 
the first nine months of this year totalled 15,890 
—26 per cent less than for the same period in 
1942 and 43 per cent less than for the same 
period in 1941, 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


























Cities Levy New Taxes 


ICHMOND, California (23,642), has in- 

augurated a new tax of $10 per business 
and $1.00 per employee to help raise sufficient 
funds to provide essential municipal services to 
the large number of people who have moved into 
the city to work at the huge shipyards. . . . The 
Missouri Supreme Court has held constitutional 
a St. Louis license tax on utilities based on gross 
receipts (Laclede Power and Light Company v. 
City of St. Louis) . . . The city of Detroit 
Michigan, is considering the passage of an in- 
come tax ordinance providing for a tax of 1 per 
cent on the income of residents and on the 
earnings of non-residents made within the city 
of Detroit. . . . Eugene, Oregon (20,838) city 
council recently imposed a 2 per cent gross 
earnings franchise fee on the local telephone 
company. Lindsay, California (4,397), received 
for the past fiscal year approximately $1.77 per 
capita from business licenses. The merchants’ 
licenses are based on gross receipts and collected 
quarterly on the basis of statements obtained 
by mail. 


Urges That Federal Property Be Taxable 


The National Association of Assessing Officers 
at its annual meeting in Chicago late in Septem- 
ber adopted a resolution urging (1) that when 
federal agencies acquire property for temporary 
use such property should be leased rather than 
purchased in order to preserve necessary rev- 
enues to local governments; (2) that Congress 
be urged to enact legislation authorizing the 
taxation of the following specific types of feder- 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


ally-owned property: property withdrawn from 
local tax rolls for temporary purposes, military 
or otherwise, property used for housing and 
resettlement projects, real and personal property 
used for manufacturing and industrial purposes; 
and (3) that in providing for the taxation of 
federally-owned property, Congress require that 
such taxation be applied to the same extent and 
in the same manner as privately-owned property 
is taxed. 


St. Louis Adopts Cigarette Tax 


St. Louis, Missouri, on September 13 re- 
enacted a cigarette tax of two cents on each 
package of 20 cigarettes. Tax stamps will be 
affixed by wholesalers and jobbers instead of by 
retailers. The tax is expected to yield $750,000 
to $1,000,000 annually. A similar ordinance 
adopted in 1939 and held constitutional by the 
Missouri Supreme Court in Ploch v. City of 
St. Louis, on February 6, 1940, had been per- 
mitted to expire in July, 1941. 


Police Take College Course 


Thirty members of the Syracuse, New York, 
police department have been selected to attend 
a one-year course of police training at the exten- 
sion department of Syracuse University. In- 
structors will be three key men in the police 
department, assisted by university staff. The 
course is the equivalent of a regular undergradu- 
ate subject. Marks made in examinations will 
be taken into consideration by the police chief 
when making promotions. 


Planning for Postwar Housing 


The city of New Haven, Connecticut (160,- 
605) has made available to its local housing 
authority the sum of $10,000 for financing the 
authority’s preliminary work for a postwar pro- 
gram. This payment was made out of a $16,000 
payment in lieu of taxes which the housing au- 
thority paid to the city . . . To guide cities in 
long-term planning for housing, the National 
Housing Agency will soon issue a manual en- 
titled Locality Housing Programming Procedure. 
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Street Car Rail Removal 


More than six hundred cities are reported to 
have contracts with the federal government for 
removal of street car rails, according to informa- 
tion presented to the city council of Seattle, 
Washington (368,302), in September. The rail 
removal program in Seattle which got under way 
last May brings the city $46.50 a ton for the 
steel. The work of removing the rails in Seattle 
will not be completed until next August. 


Seattle Adopts New License Taxes 


The city of Seattle, Washington (368,302), 
expects to receive an annual yield of $1,200,000 
from a new business license and occupation tax 
which became effective on July 1, 1943. A 
license fee of $1.00 per year is charged for each 
person or company doing business within the 
city. In addition the city charges a tax of one 
mill on each dollar of gross income, but busi- 
nesses with gross incomes of less than $600 bi- 
monthly are exempt. Effective last May, Seattle 
imposed a tax on admission to theaters, athletic 
fields and other amusements, averaging about 
5 per cent of the price of admission, and this tax 
will yield $450,000 a year. 


Wage Scales for Refuse Collectors 


A survey of wages paid by 33 of the 37 cities 
of more than 250,000 population shows that 17 
of the cities pay refuse collectors and street 
sweepers from 60 to 70 cents an hour; six pay 
from 70 to 80 cents an hour; six pay between 
80 and 90 cents an hour; four pay 90 cents or 
more an hour. Refuse collectors and street 
cleaners of 19 of the 33 cities receive vacations 
of one week or more, while 17 of the cities 
report that vacations of seven to 16 days are 
granted. Two cities—New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C—allow 24 days and 26 days vacation 
with pay respectively. Sick leaves of varying 
extent are granted to sanitation employes by 14 
of the 33 cities, according to the survey which 
was made by the Milwaukee municipal reference 
library. 


Arrests of Juvenile Girls Increase 


“The increase in delinquency on the part of 
girls under 21 and boys under 18 shows the 
need for greater effectiveness in crime preven- 
tion programs,” according to the current issue of 
Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. The number of arrests in cities 
of underage girls for crimes against decency— 
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drunkenness, prostitution, vagrancy—was 89.5 
per cent higher during the first half of 1943 than 
for the same period last year. The number of 
cases of rape and assault have increased while 
most other crimes have decreased: murder 4.4 
per cent, negligent manslaughter 9.5 per cent, 
and robbery 10.9 per cent. 


Consolidate Nursing Services 


To eliminate extra visits and overlapping of 
duties of city nurses and school nurses, the 
Rochester, Minnesota (26,312), board of educa- 
tion and board of public health and welfare 
have worked out a cooperative public health 
program to go into effect immediately. Under 
the new plan, the four nurses—two hired by 
each unit of government—will work together, 
doing some work in each field. 


Youths Serve as Firemen 


Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), has em- 
ployed more than 70 17-year-old boys as regular 
firemen during the last year and a half as a 
means of keeping the city’s fire fighting force 
near adequate strength. The boys were given 
the same physical examination and put through 
the standard 30-day preliminary fire training 
course given all recruits. The youths were then 
assigned to stations and paid the regular rate of 
$1,440 a year. All except 10 of these recruits 
have left for military service but it has not been 
necessary to employ more as many regular fire- 
men have returned to duty after working in 
war plants. 


Higher Water Rates Outside City 


In Oregon 40 of 95 cities surveyed by the 
League of Oregon Cities charge more for water 
supplied to customers outside the city than they 
charge to city residents. In seven cities the out- 
side rate is the city rate plus a fixed amount, 
such as 50 cents or 75 cents per month, and in 
other places a flat percentage is added to the bill 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent of the rate 
charged local residents. Some of the 40 cities 
receive as high as 40 per cent of total water 
revenues from out-of-city consumers, eight re- 
ceive more than 20 per cent of their revenue 
from non-city users, six receive between 15 and 
20 per cent. Of the remaining cities, 32 supply 
water to customers outside their boundaries at 
the same rate charged city residents and 13 
cities refuse to or have not been asked to supply 
water to persons living in the fringe area. 
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Roosters Must Not Crow 


The Glendale, California (82,582) city council 
has adopted an ordinance prohibiting crowing of 
roosters within the city. Police have been au- 
thorized to enforce rigidly this ordinance, which 
outlaws “‘any rooster, animal or fowl that makes 
any sound, crow, or cry that disturbs the peace 
of any neighborhood.” The city council of 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin (27,769), in a move to 
protect sleeping war workers, enacted an ordi- 
nance making it unlawful for roosters to sound 
their early-morning reveille. Owners of the of- 
fending fowls must pay $1 to $5 or serve one to 
15 days in jail. 


Negroes in Large Cities 


Eleven cities each have 100,000 or more 
Negroes. New York’s Negro population is 458,- 
444, 6.1 per cent of the city’s total population, 
Chicago’s population is 8.2 per cent Negro, and 
Philadelphia’s 13 per cent of the total. Other 
cities with more than 100,000 Negroes are 
Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Birmingham, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 
Of the 315 urban places having more than 2,500 
Negro inhabitants, 204 are located in the South, 
and there are 20 municipalities in which Negroes 
outnumber the white residents. 


Refunds on Federal Excise Tax 


The city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, expects to 
receive a refund of nearly $600 from one coal 
operator on the one-cent per ton federal excise 
tax and other refunds are in process. The one- 
cent federal excise tax was paid by coal oper- 
ators between January 1, 1940, and April 25, 
1943, when the tax was repealed. Federal regu- 
lations required the operators to pass the tax on 
to their customers and to indicate it on their 
invoices as a separate item. In Miiwaukee the 
city purchasing agent filed tax exemption certi- 
ficates with each vendor from whom coal was 
purchased during this period. Other cities also 
can receive refunds even though the vendor 
said he “absorbed” the tax or did not list it as a 
separate item. 


More Cities Create Reserves 


Among citics which have recently invested 
surplus funds in federal securities are: Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin (24,404), $100,000; Sturgeon 
Bay, Wisconsin (5,439), $50,000 in war bonds; 
Waupun, Wisconsin (6,798), $50,000 in a re- 
serve fund with the $60,000 earmarked last year. 
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Lancaster, Pennsylvania (61,345), has set aside 
$35,000 general fund money which is not to be 
spent until six months after the war ends. Buf- 
falo, New~ York (575,901), has purchased 
$1,000,000 in war bonds out of the water bond 
sinking fund. 


Population Increase in Urban Counties 


The civilian population of 237 metropolitan 
counties in the United States on March 1, 1943, 
had increased 2.4 per cent since 1940, according 
to estimates made by the United States Bureau 
of the Census based on the number of Ration 
Books Number Two outstanding on April 1. The 
remaining counties, of which there are more 
than 2,800, decreased 7.3 per cent in civilian 
population. The estimated population for each 
county, as compared with the 1940 census, has 
been tabulated by the Bureau in a bulletin dated 
October 31, 1943. 


License for Hospitals and “Homes” 


Bay City, Michigan (47,956), has recently 
adopted an ordinance requiring a license for the 
operation of a hospital, sanitarium, institute, 
boarding home, maternity home, day nursery, 
asylum, rest or convalescent home, with the ex- 
ception of “homes“ registered by the American 
Medical Association. Applications for licenses 
are to be approved by the director of public 
health, the building inspector, the fire chief, 
and the chief of police. The license fee is $5 per 
year. Upon request, the licensee must furnish 
to the director of health the following informa- 
tion about each patient: (1) name, age, and 
address; (2) name, age, address, and occupation 
of any infant’s parents; (3) name of attending 
physician, if any; (4) name, age, address, and 
occupation of patient’s father, mother, husband, 
or wife, as the case might be. 


City Acquires Community Center 


Lufkin, Texas (9,567), has taken over the 
management of a community center building 
formerly operated by the Angelina County 
YMCA. The building will be under the general 
supervision of the city manager and a five-mem- 
ber advisory board and will be used mainly for 
municipal recreational activities. A charge of 
5 cents per person will be made for use of the 
building, and applicants must deposit 50 per 
cent of the estimated rental fee when applying 
for use of the building and must pay the re- 
mainder of the fee before adjourning the event 
for which the building is reserved. 
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Military Police Help Cities 

Miami and Norfolk are utilizing military police 
and shore patrolmen to alleviate the shortage of 
regular police officers. In Miami one MP ac- 
companies each regular police motor patrolman 
on his tour of duty. MP’s are sworn in as off- 
cers of the city and have relieved 21 regular 
policemen for other duties. In Norfolk Navy 
shore patrolmen also accompany police motor 
patrolmen, and as a result 10 regular police 
officers have been transferred to the traffic 
bureau. 


Parking Meters Earn $1,000,000 


Revenue from parking meters in Portland, 
Oregon (305,394), during five years of operation 
was $1,000,000. The average yield on each meter 
in 1940 was 32 cents a day. In 1943 the yield is 
34.7 cents a day, despite the gasoline rationing. 
A large portion of meter revenue is now being 
earmarked for traffic improvements after the 


war, according to the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. 


Safety Work of Police 


The Atlanta, Georgia, police department has 
issued special pamphlets for pedestrians in which 
safe walking is stressed. The police chief says 
that jay walking against the signal light, step- 
ping from parked cars into the traffic stream, 
and other actions which result in accidents will 
be “out” for the duration. .... In Boise, Idaho, 
police cars and motorcycles have been equipped 
with brooms which will be used to sweep broken 
glass from streets. The council has provided a 
maximum fine of $100 for persons convicted of 
leaving broken glass particles on the street and 
a $25 reward for the police officer instrumental 
in convicting a guilty person. . . . Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has equipped police cruiser cars with 
first-aid kits as a means of reducing auto 
fatalities. 








Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


ONTIAC, MICHIGAN (66,626). City Manager. 

W. P. Edmonson, city manager for the last 
ten years, has been appointed chairman of the 
Michigan State Liquor Control Commission. 
Applications for the position are being received 
but the council has not made a formal statement 
of qualifications desired or salary to be paid. 
Joseph Potts is mayor. 

West View, PENNSYLVANIA (7,215). City 
Manager. This borough operates under an ordi- 
nance which provides a maximum salary for the 
manager of $3,600. Desire applications from 
men with previous manager experience and 
engineering background. Financial background 
also desirable but not essential. Rolland G. 
Ford, chairman of council committee, 143 Mt. 
Vernon Avenue. 

NORTHWESTERN TRAFFIC INSTITUTE. Fellow- 
ships and scholarships for municipal police of- 
ficers. Applications for a four month’s course in 
traffic police administration beginning February 
7, 1944, must be filed with the Institute by 
December 6. Eight fellowships carrying a 
stipend of $600 each and eight scholarships at 
$150 each are available to police officers who 
have had at least one year of active service. For 
further information and application blanks ad- 
dress the Institute, 1827 Orrington Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


APPOINTMENTS 


ARNOLD L. BALLARD, a local merchant, was 
recently appointed town manager of Washburn, 
Maine. 

P. H. Beauvais, former manager of Manistee, 
Michigan, 1918-21, Royal Oak, Michigan, 1921- 
25, Manistique, Michigan, 1936-42, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Alma, Michigan. 

W. FRANK CHAPMAN, city clerk and treasurer 
for 18 years, has been appointed town manager 
of Salem, Virginia. Mr. Chapman has been 
president of the Virginia Finance Officers As- 
sociation. 

JoHN R. HAMMAN, former maintenance super- 
intendent for the state highway department, has 
been appointed acting manager of Mangum, 
Oklahoma, to serve while Chester B. Lewis is 
on military leave. 

L. W. Servis, former assistant county engineer 
of Marshall County, Kansas, and later resident 
engineer with the Kansas State Highway Depart- 
ment, has been appointed city manager of Hays, 
Kansas. He fills a vacancy created by E. J. 
Allison’s promotion to Salina. 

C. C. Massey, city manager of Salem, Vir- 
ginia, since April, 1938, has been appointed 
county manager of Henrico County, Virginia. 
He fills the vacancy created by S. J. Mahaffey’s 
promotion to the city managership of Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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The Pick of 








New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














MONTHLY ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS FOR 
CittEs. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
November, 1943. 32pp. $1. 

This report contains 13 suggested monthly re- 
port forms for use by department heads in re- 
porting comparative information which will en- 
able the chief municipal administrator to ap- 
praise performance, improve services, and con- 
trol costs. These forms, and comments on their 
use, were prepared with the advice of specialists 
in every field of municipal activity. 


RETIREMENT SYSTEMS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT EmpLoyees: 1941. By the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. October, 1943. 144pp. 
This report contains detailed information on 

municipal employees’ retirement systems in- 
cluding amount of contribution by city and by 
employees, number of employees covered, num- 
ber of pensioners, and other data for each 
system in individual cities. It also contains in- 
formation on county and state systems and 
methods of financing retirement plans. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Exuisits: How To PLAN AND MAKE THEM. 
National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. 1943. 30pp. 60 cents. 

INVESTIGATION OF CONGESTED AREAS. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, U. S. House of Representatives. 
Five parts (Hampton Roads, San Diego, San 
Francisco, New Port (Rhode Island), and 
Portland (Maine). Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 1943. 

THE Law or MuNICIPAL CorpPorRATIONS. 2d ed., 
rev. vol. 4. By Eugene McQuillin. Callaghan 
and Company, 401 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
1943. 1921pp. $12.24. 

MANUAL FOR VOLUNTEER OFFICES. United States 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
June, 1943. 64pp. 

MODERNIZING MUNICIPAL Reports. Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council, 21 Lewis Street, 
Hartford 3. 1943. 27pp. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN AcTIon. U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
32pp. 10 cents. 

THE ORDINANCES OF THE City oF AMEs, Iow4A, 
1943. City Clerk, Ames, Iowa. 1943. 326pp. 
$1. 

POPULATION : ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN Popu- 
LATION OF THE UNITED STATES, BY COUNTIES: 
March 1, 1943. United States Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. October, 1943. 22pp. 

POPULATION: UNINCORPORATED COMMUNITIES, 
BY STATES. 16th Census, 1940. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1943. 
32pp. 15 cents. 


THE REPAIR AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS. By 
Adelaide E. Minogue. United States National 
Archives, Washington, D. C. September, 1943. 
56pp. 

RosTER OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1943-1944. North Carolina League 
of Municipalities, Raleigh Building, Raleigh. 
1943. 20pp. $2. 


FINANCE 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN STATE Motor FUEL 
Tax LEGISLATION, 1943. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. October, 1943. 10pp. 50 cents. 

StaTE DEBT ON JUNE 30, 1943. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
September, 1943. 7pp. 


FIRE 


Frre GuARD INsTRUCTOR’s MANUAL. United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 120pp. 

Forest Fire-FIGHTERS Hanpspoox. Office of 
War Training, State Education Department, 
353 Broadway, Albany, New York. April, 
1943. 35pp. 

INSTALLATION, MAINTENANCE, AND USE OF 
Prpinc, APPLIANCES, AND FITTINGS FOR CITY 
Gas. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York. September, 1943. 


45pp. 
PERSONNEL 


PouiticAL ACTIVITY OF PUBLIC OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES. United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 49pp. 10 cents. 
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REGULATE LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. Hearings 
Before a Subcommittee of House Committee 
on Labor, United States Congress. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1943. 
146pp. 

A SaLary Poticy To WIN THE War. By Lewis 
Merrill. United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America, 8 West 40 Street, New York. 
1943. 42pp. 

SUPERVISION OF GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES. By 
Alfred M. Cooper. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 1943. 
203pp. $1.75. 

PLANNING 

ANTICIPATING PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR TRAFFIC; 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING THE RETURN OF 
CoNGESTION. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
400 Madison Avenue, New York 17. August, 
1943. 8pp. 

ORGANIZATION FOR METROPOLITAN PLANNING. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 73pp. $1. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR Domestic AIR TRANSPORT. 
By_Ernest W. Williams Jr. National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-first Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1943. 30pp. 25 cents. 

PLANNING AND Post-WAR PLANNING — STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
September, 1943. 34pp. $1. 

A PROCEDURE FOR COMMUNITY PosTWarR PLAN- 
NING; JOBS AND PRODUCTION AT WAR’s END: 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA, CHARTS A COURSE. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. October, 1943. 59pp. 

PostTwAR EMPLOYMENT AND THE SETTLEMENT 
OF TERMINATED WAR CONTRACTS. Research 
Committee, Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
October, 1943. 15pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE AND 
REFUSE IN CALIFORNIA CITIES. By Winston 
R. Updegraff. Articles in the October and 
November issues of Western City magazine, 
458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Single 
copies 25 cents. ; 

SALVAGE MANUAL FoR INbustRY. Industrial 
Salvage Branch, Salvage Division, WPB. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 250pp. 50 cents. 

A SUGGESTED Basic BUILDING CoDE FoR WASH- 
INGTON Cities. By Alfred L. Miller and 
Joshua H. Vogel. Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of Washington, Seattle. 
July, 1943. 26pp. 

War Pusiic Works. (A compilation of stat- 
utes and other documents relating to con- 
struction and maintenance of community fa- 
cilities under the Lanham Act, as amended, 
August 24, 1943.) By Minnie Wiener. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 171pp. 25 cents. 


UTILITIES 


(1) REPORT ON VOLUNTARY CONSERVATION PRo- 
GRAM FOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES. 8pp. (2) 
REPORT ON VOLUNTARY CONSERVATION PRo- 
GRAM FOR WATER UTILITIES. 7pp. Office of 
War Utilities, WPB, Washington, D. C. July, 
1943. 

WATER CONSERVATION. American Water Works 
Association, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
1943. 98pp. $2. 


WELFARE 


A COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN War- 
TIME. United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. September, 1943. 25pp. 

SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING MOTHERS 
IN War TimME; A MANUAL FoR CHILD CARE 
CoMMITTEES OF LocaL DEFENSE COUNCILS. 
Office of Civilian Defense. Washington, D. C. 
June, 1943. 23pp. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of 
Public Management, published monthly at 
Chicago, I1., for October 1, 1943 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Ruth Pfeil, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that she is the Business 
Manager of Public Management and that the following is, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Editor, Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, 
Orin F. Nolting; Business Manager, Ruth Pfeil, all at 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. That the owner is: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated organization of city managers. The 
officers of the Association are: president, Frank C. Hanrahan, 
county manager, Arlington County, Virginia; vice-presidents, 
Leonard G. Howell, city manager, Port Huron, Michigan; Russell 
E. McClure, city manager, Wichita, Kansas; and C. Q. Wright, 
city manager, Albany, Georgia. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by her. 

RUTH PFEIL, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1943. 
(SEAL) MARGARET E. OLSON, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 20, 1947) 
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